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The earliest point of departure of the dance is known to Us 
from the painted scenes on the cave-walls from the early Paleolithic 
era. During the Neolithic era, a period owing much important 
material to the magico-religious synthesis of the early Quaternary 
era, dancing was depicted on the walls of sacred edifices. 
During the fifth and the outset of the fourth millenium, when we find 
the first significant organizations of Man into groups in the Middle and the _ 
Near East, dancing reappears as a continuation of the same magico-religious 
phenomenon of the Neolithic era. 


The dance comes to life through the emotions of the human spirit, . 
whenever the spirit finds itself face to face with the unknown forces surround- 
ing it and with the hallucinations they create. Beyond a shadow 0: 

a doubt, in some far distant past the dance must have been buried in the 
very depths of Man. And its destiny was to express the innate knowledge 
of religious thought. This human dialogue with Nature, with which Man 
feels so closely connected, ended in the creation of a ritualistic synthesis 
of which the dance was an integral part. ; 


_ Out of the whole galaxy of dances developed during the millenia pre- 
ceding the Christian era, we will isolate by far the most important of all: 
the cyclical. We might conclude that this form of the dance was invent 
at the same time as the discovery of agriculture; the planting of the 
in the earth, its fructification and its triumphant return to the light of day. 
The symbolic character of the seed, far better than the symbolism of WI 
animals, suggested the cyclical character of life to Man. 


_.Now that the characteristics of the circular dance have been perfect 
clarified, we might mention as well the “orgiastic dances” and the parocy 
oe These also are rooted in the religious beliefs they illustrate an¢.. 
evoke. : a] 
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Nevertheless, however deeply rooted the belief in the 
tradition of magic and the dance throughout all ages and most 
nations, we must also acknowledge the fact that the dance did 
contribute to the definite progress of human civilization. These 
primitive dances, which in all their gestures, poses and combina- 
tions of movements, were directly subjected to the magic-mechanism of 
Religion, preserved their form intact throughout the millenia. Only in 
the Middle Ages and especially at the beginning of the Renaissance did 
the religious character of the dance dwindle. At that point, choreography 
began its course towards its modern form, where the dance is confined within 
the framework of entertainment. 


The sole exception was the popular folk-dances. These preserved 
their peculiar choreographical character, dedicated to their own sources 
with their own allegorical flavour. Indeed we cannot find a single dance 
that is irrefutably popular in its expressive means that fails to have its rootsin: 
extremely old models. This explains the lively interest of modern research 
in the popular dances of a country, which in antiquity had included the 
dance in its educational system. 


Greece has beeen overridden by many conquerors. All in their own 
way, some less, some more, tried to suppress and enslave the Greeks, to 
quench every single element that might keep the Greek flame burning, the 
Greek spirit free. They all sought to annihilate it once and for all. 


But the Greek vital force spread to the far limits of the world. The 
Greek flame never spluttered out, and with its light it has warmed the entire 
world. So how could it ever be true that we ourselves, the Greeks, have 
lost that flame? If you study the ancient texts and ancient monuments and 
read carefully the history of the struggles of Greece up through the last 
World War, you will find the tangible proof that we, the Greeks of today, 
are and always have been the same, throughout all these centuries. And 
not only we, the Greeks living in Greece, but Hellenism as a whole. For all 
these centuries, how has Hellenism held out intact against its conquerors? 


To make the significance of our traditional dances and songs and 
music comprehensible, we must delve back a bit into the local history and 
examine the psychological factors which have helped the survival of our 
race through its folklore. 


The Ancient Credo of the ancient Greeks was Freedom, Pride, Noble 
Competition. And out of this Credo, the era of Phidias and Pericles emerged: 
a creation of beauty for all eternity, an extraordinarily profound sense of 
harmony and measure, an absolute balance of spirit and matter, high 
spirited contests in the arena. A long, long period of tragic and satirical 
poets, a period of beauty and creation that sprang forth from the very 
depths of the human soul. The soul of the humble, the soul of the aristo- 
crat. And all this magic creation belonged to all. The few and the many 
fought side by side for their ancestral institutions whenever national values 
were in danger. These they esteemed higher than their own lives. They 
could not live in any other way. 


In spite of the austere form it assumed, this spirit also prevailed in 
_ Byzantium. Byzantium remained the champion of civilization and national 
values. There were Emperors of Byzantium rooted in the battlefield for 
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many, many years: Bazil (the Bulgar-slayer), Herakleios the Comnenes, 
and last of all, Constantine Paleologos, that tragic figure who met his — 
death on the battlements of the “Queen City’, Constantinople. His fall 
sealed the collapse of the Byzantine Empire and closed the book of Byzantine 
Civilizaton, with its thousand-year history. For Greece, this marked the 
beginning of. a slavery lasting almost 400 years .. but it did not mark- the 
end of Hellenism. . 


Hellenism still lived on, uninterruptedly. Even in their exhausted 
state, the Greeks held on to the Christian religion and the deeply. rooted © 
remains of the Credo of ancient Greece in order to survive. These ele-' 
ments have shaped the historical continuity of the Greeks; elements inherent 
not only in the ancient status, ancient texts, Byzantine mosaics and books,. ° 
for they are still alive in our dances, songs, music, festivals, customs and 
habits and superstitions —- still to this very day —- wherever the Greeks 
are living. Their heritage throughout the centuries, alive, dynamic; a 
stirring survival in this land of magic, this land where they were born and 
where the same language, the Greek, has always and will always speak. 


That is why our folk-dances and folk-songs have such precious mean- ~ 
ing: they have survived as the quintessence of our history. Our history 
could express itself in this treasure and no conqueror has ever been able to 
rob us of it. This inalienable heritage our people carried inside them. 
It became their Muse. ; 


When we say that our folk-dances embrace our entire history, we do: 
not mean that they are danced exactly as they were danced ’2,500 years ago. 
Descriptions of these ancient dances do not exist, except in a few ancient ° 
texts where certain dances are mentioned: in Homer, Plutarch, Xenophon, 
and later on in Lucian etc. But we do have an abundance of ancient vases .; 
depicting dances, as well as many frescoes in the Byzantine monasteries. 


Types of Dances . 


_ Through our folk-dances — their expression and movement and - 
musical rhythm — we find the thread linking them with the ancient texts, ~ 
the ancient musical scales, the ancient poetic metres, the vase-paintings; — 
the Byzantine frescoes and Byzantine music. The Dances are divided - 
basically into Syrtos (dragging dances) and Pidiktos (springing dances). . 
Sometimes, they are composed of both forms combined. They also have 
various other names as well. For example, from the name of regions: the 
Tsakonikos, the Kalamatianos, etc., where the place-name has come to mark — 
the kind of dance. Other names come from persons, who may have given. - 
rise to the dances, e.g., Nikolos, Menousis, Manetas, Kera-Maria, Papadia, - 
and so on. There are also seasonal names for various dances: St. Basil 
nae the hey BG Oe dined Dance etc. as well as names from ene 
essions and guilds, for example, the Hasapiko er’s dance) an 
Mihaniko (from the divers). : ri oe re . 






Illustrations P, 33: The “Loulouvikos” dance from Megara. P. 34: Above: Comastes,- :: 
early 6th C B.C. Corinthian. Archaeological Museum, ie Below: Dance from Cypris. : 
Note movement based on figures on vase. P. 35 Left: Dance from Pontos, Right: Figures 
in circular dance, 8th C B.C. Below: “Coiling Dance,” Karoti, Thrace, North Greece. 
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- .° The Syrtos is the oldest dance. We may plausibly hypothesise that the 
Syrtos and Greek dances in general (which have preserved a very special form 
and pattern different-from all other dances) was essentially the dance danced 
around the altar in all the sacred rituals of the ancient Greeks: For I believe 
the joining of hands and the formation of an unbroken circle can only be 
explained in this way. On many ancient vases we can see this same circular 
dance and this same hand-grip. And numerous frescoes in various monas- 
ne depict this dance with the lead-dancer holding a handkerchief in his 
hand. . : , : ; 


The Kalamatianos, which has ended up as a Panhellenic dance, is a 
‘kind of Syrtos, only it is faster and more springing and danced in 7/8 time. 


The Tsakonikos (and the name still survives for this kind of dance) 
has deep roots in a very ancient tradition. -It is danced in Tsakonia, the 
southern area of the Peloponese, to this very day. And it is danced in 5/4 
or 5/8, according to whether tempo is quick or slow. The dancers hold each 
other tightly by the arm, as though striving not to lose one another. An 
extremely old tradition tells us that this dance resurrects the exodus of 
Theseus from the Labyrinth at Knossos. In Plutarch’s Life of Theseus, 
there is a description considered by many to be most illuminating for this 
historic dance: 


“On his way back from Crete, Theseus touched at Delos. There, 
when he had sacrificed to Apollo and dedicated in his temple the statue of 
Aphrodite which he had received from Ariadne, he and the Athenian youths 
with him executed a dance, which they say is still performd by the people of 

“Delos, and which consists of a series of serpentine figures danced in regular 
time and representing the winding passages of the Labyrinth.” 


Musical Instruments of the Greeks 


All the various regions have their own variety of instruments. But for the 
most part (especially in Roumeli—Central Greece, the Peloponese Southern 
Greece, Epiros—North-Western Greece and Thessaly—Central Greece. etc.) 
the music for the dances and the songs is based on the so-called ziyia, ie. a 
small orchestra composed of a clarionet, a violin, a lute and a santouri; 
and in certain cases the daouli (drum) or the tambourine, which is very 
common in Epiros. A few years ago, the clarionet replaced the flute. In 
many outdoor areas, the pipiza, or the zournas, and the daouli are still used. 
Tn the islands, the musical accompaniment used to be the lyre and the lute. 
But nowadays, the lyre has been replaced by the violin. : a 


In Crete, the lyre and the lute are still played exclusively. The lute is 
no mere accompaniment background for the lyre; it is a sort of co-existing 
instrument. ; 


The people of Pontos use only the lyre basically. But on certain 
‘occasions and in certain dances, they play the bagpipe, ‘and sometimes the 





Illustrations: P.36. Above: Mycene, 14th C B.C, Below: Labyrinth Dance, ‘Tsakonikos”, 
as danced in South Peloponese.  P. 37. Above: Frieze, 8th C B.C. Centre: The “‘Kalama- 
tianos” dance from Crete. Below: Byzantine Fresco, Monastery Gregouriov, Mt. Athos. 
P. 38: Dance from Cappodocia — Asia Minor. Note shalwar and use of scarves. 
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tambourine as well. The Pontos bagpipes are different from the others — 
from those of the islands, Macedonia, etc. Their lyre is held vertically, 
rather low down, without being supported anywhere. This enables them 
to wend their way nimbly in and out of the circle of dancers, while singing 
or rousing them to an intoxicated dance. The lyre used by the people of 
Pontos is quite different from the Cretan lyre: it is complete in its musical 
expression and therefore, does not need any other accompaniment. Both 
the Cretans and the Pontos people fashion their own lyres and they alone are 
capable of playing them. No one else is able to imitate their melodies 
and musical refrains. 


The Hasapiko and Zeibekiko dances are danced and sung in the islands 
mainly but they also are danced by our contemporaries in city nightclubs 
and ports — but in another style: the Rebetiko, and they are usually 
accompanied by the bouzouki and the guitar. There is also a tiny instru- 

“ment called the baglamas. The santouri, as well as the kanonaki, is an 
instrument with many strings, which apparently descends from the ancient 
lyre and later developed into the psalterion of ecclesiastical music, and 
gradually assumed the form of the santouri. 


The Demotic Song 


The demotic song is divided into many genres‘ The Acritic, the sym- 
posium (tableside - klephtic, lyrical, epic) the dancing song, the laments, 
the matinades (mainly in Crete, but also found in most of the other islands) 
and innumerable cycles of songs for each and every special occasion: betro- 
thal, marriage and matchmaking songs, song for baptisms, songs of mockery, 
lullabies, etc. etc. Once again ancient tradition gives us the song accom- 
panying the dance. The klephtic song is our name for the song sung by 
our warriors for Independence. 


The Musical and Metrical Tradition 


Greek Folk music has fused the remnants of ancient Greek scales and 
of Byzantine ecclesiastical music, gradually assuming its own unique identity. 
Greek folk music is basically monophonic and in “free” scales. An excep- 
tion to this is the music of the Ionian islands, because of their intimate 
connection with the West. These islands were indeed influenced by western 
music, but as time passed, the western music was absorbed into the local 
music — mostly in the villages — with the result of creating a quite different 
musical tradition from that of the rest of Greece, The characteristic Greek 
rhythms are 5/4 or 5/8, 7/8, 9/8, the very same metres we find in the tragedies 
of Aeschylus, Euripides, and other ancient writers. The musical metre was 
based on the poetic metre, determined by the long and short syllables. 
These rhythms also have different variations in their composition: some 
times the 7/8 metres have first the 3/8 followed by the remaining ones in 4/8. 
The next time, the reverse may be true. The same holds for the remaining 
of the odd-number metres. The mood and rhythm of the dance change 
radically according to these changes in meter. We can state as a definite 
fact through our musical metres — the 5/4 or 5/8, 7/8, 9/8, — that our musi¢ 
is the foundation of our neighbours’ music too. 


It is natural therefore that this historical and civilizing continuity in 
all walks of life should have influenced and nurtured — leaving its indeli e 
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imprint — all those peoples who, for some twenty centuries, made their 
way to the Mediterranean, and either kept their autonomy or were assimilat- 


ed by the Greek element. 


er 


Dora Stratou is internationally acknowledged as the leading authority on the ancient Folk 


Dances of Greece. Mme Stratou resurrected and revived Greek Folk Dance after pains- 
taking research for years studying the art of her country. She now is the leader and choreo- 
&8rapher of the Greek Dances Theatre and has her own open air theatre in Athens. She 
Was awarded the World Theatre Award for her contributions to the arts of the Theatre in 1967. 


